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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

A System of Metaphysics. By G. S. Fullerton. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1904. — pp. x, 627. 

Professor Fullerton's bulky volume is one which the present writer 
finds it singularly difficult to characterize to his own satisfaction. Like 
the egg of the legendary clergyman, it is most " excellent in parts." 
For the attack upon the crudities of the psychologizing ' idealism ' of 
such writers as W. K. Clifford and Karl Pearson (chs. xx-xxiii), and 
the annihilating criticism of Mr. Spencer's Unknowable (ch. xxvi), I 
have nothing but the heartiest recognition, and with a great deal of 
Professor Fullerton's own empirical realism, in particular with his 
spirited rejection of the doctrine of 'representative perception,' no 
sane metaphysician will, in my opinion, seek to quarrel. Yet the 
work, considered as a whole, leaves one reader at least with a sense of 
disappointment at the disproportion between the author's undertaking 
and his achievement. My chief ground of dissatisfaction is briefly 
that Professor Fullerton seems throughout his work, but more particu- 
larly in the first two of its four parts, to have set before himself no very 
definite conception either of metaphysical problems or of a meta- 
physical method. In especial, I seem to find in these parts of his 
book a constant confusion between the logical analysis of important 
philosophical concepts, and the psychological theory of their forma- 
tion. A consequence of this confusion is that, to me at least, Pro- 
fessor Fullerton's whole doctrine of space and time appears hopelessly 
confused, and even where not demonstrably mistaken, philosophically 
irrelevant. To a less extent I trace the same want of systematic 
thoroughness in the succeeding parts also. I find, e. g., that the 
author has a great deal to say, and says it with some confidence, upon 
the question whether the physical world is a perfect mechanism, abso- 
lutely dominated by the causal relation, but that he nowhere under- 
takes to explain with any accuracy what a ' perfect mechanism ' would 
be, while his analysis of causation (ch. xiii), besides being oddly per- 
functory, seems to have been constructed quite a priori, without any 
serious reflection upon the uses to which the category of cause is 
actually put in the existing body of the physical sciences. Similarly 
in the fourth and final part, one may fairly complain of the inadequacy 
of the author's treatment of the categories of purposive social life. In 
fact, throughout six-sevenths of his book Professor Fullerton seems 
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satisfied to think of the individual self as merely set over against a 
system of knowable ' external ' objects ; it is not till we come, at the 
very end of the discussion, to a chapter entitled " Mechanism and 
Teleology," that any serious recognition is accorded to the considera- 
tion that the world of our actual experience is primarily from first to 
last a world of beings standing in various social relations of mutual 
cooperation and internal competition. Had Professor Fullerton done 
justice earlier to the all-important fact of social intercourse, he 
would, I think, have been able to give a much clearer account of the 
meaning and value of the categories of natural science and their rela- 
tion to the teleological categories of human life, and might also have 
been able to conceive of an ' Idealism ' demanding more serious 
examination than the crudities of the " Metaphysics of the Telephone 
Exchange. ' ' 

To pass to the consideration of the separate divisions of the book. 
It is, I think, a pity that the author did not reduce the bulk of his 
already lengthy work by the omission of the whole of Part I, " The 
Content of Consciousness." He has here chosen, I conceive on mis- 
taken pedagogical grounds, to start from a stand-point of ' representative 
perception, ' and the chapters of this part are devoted to the demon- 
stration that the assumed point of departure is an unsatisfactory one, 
though it is not until we reach Chapter xxiii, more than half way 
through the book, that we finally discover its complete erroneousness. 
Would it not have been much simpler, as well as more calculated to 
impress upon the learner the radical distinction between the meta- 
physical and psychological standpoints, never to have made the false 
start at all ? All that is really needed at the outset is the plain distinc- 
tion between sensation as a subjective process and the object perceived 
in sensation. A pupil who cannot readily be induced to recognize so 
elementary a logical distinction is, in my opinion, hardly adapted to 
take up the study of metaphysics at all, and is certainly not likely to 
be much assisted by elaborately placing him at a false point of view 
and then trying to reason him out of it. Nor am I quite sure that the 
author ever quite escapes from the consequences of his own initial 
fiction. About his own definition of the objective order as made of 
" consciousness-elements " (ch. vii), there seems to hang a confusion 
between the notion of elements which are objects of consciousness, 
and that of elements which are themselves states of consciousness, and 
one's doubt whether he has ever got quite free from this confusion is 
strengthened when one finds that even in the thick of the polemic 
against Clifford and Pearson, he seems unable to free himself of the as- 
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sumption that actual perception of present objects involves, over and 
above a psychophysical process and its object (the thing perceived), 
a 'mental image,' such as is implied in imagination and memory. 
Am I wrong in finding in this purely otiose assumption a last linger- 
ing vestige of the doctrine of ' representative perception ' which is 
really out of accord with the writer's own better opinion? 

Incidentally, I may observe that Professor Fullerton commits himself 
in this part of his book to some very strange positions, which seem to 
indicate that his reflections on logic have been less sustained and 
thorough than is clearly the case with his psychology. Thus he roundly 
denies that the same relation can exist between different sets of terms 
(p. 62). Manifestly, if this were true, it would follow that since it is 
true that four is double of two, it must, strictly speaking, be false that 
eight is double of four. We should have to say, ' the ratio 8 : 4 is not 
the same as the ratio 4:2; it is only like it up to a certain point. ' 
Indeed, we might draw a still more curious inference. Since the re- 
lation we express by 'is a, ' when we say ' x is a y, ' can only hold 
between this one pair of terms and no other, it would follow that, if 
' Socrates is a man ' is true, ' Plato is a man ' must be false, and, in 
general, every predicate would be rigorously confined to a single subject. 
Of all the inferences which have been based upon the doctrine that a 
thing cannot be in two places at once, this of Professor Fullerton' s 
strikes me as quite the oddest. Professor Fullerton' s deficiency in 
logical thoroughness is, however, most marked in the chapters of his 
second part which are devoted to the discussion of space and time (chs. 
x-xiv). To begin with, he is manifestly unfamiliar with the indis- 
pensable foundation of any useful discussion of these concepts, the 
modern mathematical doctrines of infinity and continuity, and, as a 
consequence, his discussion is entirely irrelevant to the present state 
of the question, as any discussion must be which is not based upon the 
modern theory of numbers. But, beyond this, the doctrine which 
Professor Fullerton has given us is, I think, in part demonstrably false, 
and in part also inconsistent with itself. His method of procedure is 
as follows : He first states what he takes to be the Kantian doctrine 
of space and time. Next he urges certain objections to that doctrine, 
and sets up against it what he calls the preferable Berkeleyan theory. 
Finally, by means of a logical distinction between the space and time 
of perception and those of the real world of physical science, he enables 
himself to accept both doctrines at once (p. 193). 

Now I maintain that it can be shown : ( 1 ) that Professor Fullerton's 
account of the Kantian doctrine misses its essential meaning, and that 
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the criticisms he passes upon it are consequently irrelevant ; (2) that 
if they were relevant they would nullify the whole mathematical basis 
of our physical knowledge ; (3) that the doctrine which he calls 
Berkeleyan is not Berkeley's, and that the genuine doctrine of Berkeley 
does actually make the mathematical foundations of physics false. 

(1) Professor Fullerton throughout forgets that, in spite of some 
serious inconsistencies of expression, Kant's doctrine of space and time 
is meant as logic and not as psychology. It is an account not of the 
way in which we come to form our notions of space and time, but of 
space and time themselves as described by the mathematician's system 
of spatial and temporal axioms, i. e., of what Professor Fullerton calls 
' real ' space and time. It is a pure confusion, therefore, arising from 
the tacit substitution of psychology for logic, when Professor Fullerton 
conceives himself to have refuted Kant's logical doctrine that the 
infinity of space and time are directly presented in ' intuition,' by the 
psychological reflection that we cannot see all space or perceive all 
time at once. What Kant clearly means by this assertion is exactly 
what is meant when it is also said that the number-series is directly 
given to us as infinite when we know the law of its formation. Just 
as it is logically implied that the series of integers is infinite, when it 
is recognized that from any integer I can get a new integer by adding 
one, so in the recognition of the logical axiom that, between any two 
distinct points A and B on a straight line, there can always be found 
a third, and beyond either of them a fourth, the infinity of space — 
in one dimension — is already logically implied. Any attempt to attack 
this position on grounds of psychology may be dismissed as mere 
confusion. 

(2) But Professor Fullerton goes further. He tries to show in 
a special chapter (ch. xi), that the very conception of space and 
time as infinitely divisible, which, by the way, he confuses with the 
conception of them as continuous, gives rise to insoluble logical con- 
tradictions. Now Professor Fullerton is, as I am glad to see, a ration- 
alist, and holds strongly that what is contradictory cannot be the 
truth about the ' real ' world. Hence, if his argument in this chapter 
were satisfactory, it would follow that he at least has no right subse- 
quently to accept the mathematical doctrines based on these supposed 
absurdities as true of the ' real ' world. But, fortunately for science, 
his arguments are the reverse of cogent. In the main, he has nothing 
better to offer than the old objection that, if there are an infinity of 
points between A and B, a moving particle can never, setting out from 
A, get as far as B. The answer is obvious. If the points in AB are 
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infinite, so are the successive moments of any interval of time. In 
fact, both series have the same number, the well-known ' number of 
the continuum ' ; there are just as many terms of the one series as of 
the other. Hence every new position of the particle is correlated with 
a fresh moment of time, and the demonstration reduces to the mere 
assertion that we know that neither series is infinite. 

(3) Professor Fullerton's final verdict, with which no one need 
quarrel, is that, after all, when we remember that the mathematician's 
space and time are elaborate ideal constructions reached by abstraction, 
the supposed psychological objections become irrelevant. This is, 
however, a position which no Berkeleyan is free to assume. For the 
whole foundation of the Berkeleyan philosophy is that abstractions are 
always illegitimate, and, in fact, unmeaning. The whole mathematical 
scheme is, on this view, worthless, since ' perceptual space and time' 
are all the space and time there are. There are plenty of indications 
in Berkeley himself that he saw this, and was prepared to accept the 
inference, and since Professor Fullerton very properly refuses to follow 
his lead, he should at least have indicated to his readers that his ' Berk- 
eleyan ' view is something inconsistent with the first principles of 
Berkeleyanism. 

The third and fourth divisions of Professor Fullerton's book appear 
to me of considerably higher value than the preceding two, though 
here also the neglect of ' theory of knowledge ' appears to me to 
detract from the significance of many of his conclusions. Throughout 
the third part, as well as in the concluding chapters of the second, I 
seem to find traces of insufficient analysis in the whole treatment of 
the conception of an ' external ' world. At times the author seems 
scarcely to discriminate between the two very different conceptions of 
the ' external ' world as the ' objective ' system of real events, directly 
or indirectly knowable by all minds, and essentially distinct from the 
psychological processes by which the individual mind apprehends it, 
and the very different conception of the ' external world ' as a system 
of purely physical realities. I cannot but feel that Professor Fuller- 
ton's apparent conviction that the reality of an 'external' world, in 
the former sense, is a sufficient refutation of ' idealism, ' derives some 
of its support from a confusion between these two very different things. 
Unless it can be shown that objective reality must be material in its 
character, it scarcely follows that the idealist or immaterialist is 
logically bound to deny the reality of an objective order, accessible 
alike to the knowledge of all minds, and thus to reduce the realm of 
the knowable to a chaos. Altogether, while it seems to me that Pro- 
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fessor Fullerton pleads well, and often unanswerably, for empirical 
realism against subjectivism, he leaves almost untouched the problem 
whether empirical realism may not be compatible with, or even, as 
Kant thought, imply as its completion, a transcendental idealism. 

Turning to the narrower sense of the 'external,' in which the ex- 
ternal world may be contrasted, not with the constructions of imagi- 
nation, but with the ' inner ' world of thought and feeling, I fail to 
find in Professor Fullerton any precise indication either of the limits 
of the concept of the physical order, or of the nature of the reality he 
desires to ascribe to it. This, I take it, arises from that neglect to 
allow sufficient prominence to the categories of social life of which I 
have already spoken. Apart from the conception of the knowing 
individual as a person who has necessarily to depend upon the cooper- 
ation of others in effecting a common end, and as thus constrained to 
communicate his meaning by reference to a system of relations valid 
for the thought of all, it seems scarcely possible to frame an ' episte- 
mological ' conception of the contents of a physical order which will 
stand the test of criticism. And when once the physical order has 
been defined, as it seems necessary to define it, as a system of relations 
which, being valid for the perception of all agents, affords the basis 
for intercommunication and cooperation, it becomes reasonable to ask 
whether the way is not open for a more idealistic interpretation of 
that order, and a less absolute distinction between the ' physical ' and 
the ' mental ' worlds than Professor Fullerton seems to think possible. 
May it not be that the ' physical ' order is after all simply a system 
constituted by the more fixed and routine-like reactions of the indi- 
viduals of a social order ? 

For Professor Fullerton such a conception seems excluded by the 
fact that he holds very strongly by the view that the physical order is 
a rigid and unbroken mechanism (see chs. xv and xxxii). For this 
doctrine I cannot, however, find that he has any reason in particu- 
lar to offer, except that the postulates of the physical sciences are of a 
mechanical kind. Here, again, one may think that it would have been 
pertinent to ask whether rigidly uniform sequence according to me- 
chanical law is actually required as a postulate by any physical science. 
Consideration of the actual methods by which results are obtained in 
natural science might point to the view that perfect mechanism and 
absolute uniformity are neither demonstrable nor necessary. Sup- 
posing, to take a familiar view, the laws of physical science should all 
be of the nature of statistical averages, formula which express within 
a certain degree of approximation the result of observations over a 
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wide range of data in which minor individual differences have been 
consciously neglected, perfect mechanism and absolute uniformity 
would no longer be predicable of nature, and yet we should still have 
all the uniformity that the physical sciences either require or can es- 
tablish, while we should no longer be confronted with the formidable 
task of finding room in one and the same universe for a huge physical 
' mechanism ' and a world of genuinely purposive and intelligent 
selves. Professor Fullerton, I fear, has not sufficiently reflected on the 
fact that, however ingenious and complicated a machine may be, there 
is always a man somewhere in the background to run it. Indeed, 
Descartes, for whose conception of the soul housed in the pineal gland 
Professor Fullerton has scant courtesy, seems to me about the one 
mechanical philosopher who has fairly and impartially carried out the 
whole implication of this comparison of the physical order to a 
machine of human construction. Whatever may be thought of these 
remarks, I am sure Professor Fullerton does an unconscious injustice 
to the opponents of the mechanical conception in ascribing to them 
a dislike and distrust of the methods and results of modern physical 
science. It is not to mechanical science, but to the mechanistic phi- 
losophy that we demur, and it is an essential part of our case that the 
assumptions of that philosophy form no part of the necessary logical 
equipment of the mechanical sciences. And, as to existing facts, does 
Professor Fullerton suppose that actual scientific procedure never pre- 
sents us with indeterminate equations ? 

Professor Fullerton's treatment of the relation of mind to the 
physical order is perhaps the best thought out and most satisfactory 
part of his book. Interaction of the mental and the physical he, of 
course, rejects, as any one who is consistent in regarding the physical 
world as a perfect self-supporting mechanism must. But his argument, 
apart from the uncritical acceptance of the mechanical postulate, does 
not seem to possess any very great cogency. It consists simply in 
urging that interaction, when thought out, must be conceived on the 
analogy of the interaction of two material systems, and that therefore 
the interactionist must, in consistency, be a concealed materialist. 
But does this conclusion really follow? No doubt, if the interaction- 
ist undertakes to say how mind brings about mechanical changes in 
body, he runs some danger of couching his explanation in material- 
istic terms ; but the real question is whether he would not be justified 
in refusing to answer the question at all, on the very ground alleged 
by Professor Fullerton himself, in expounding his ' parallelistic ' theory, 
that the relation in question is unique and therefore incapable of 
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analogical explanation ? It is certainly unfortunate that Professor Ful- 
lerton should have selected Descartes as the corpus vile of his demon- 
stration, as he only gets in his proof of disguised materialism by falling 
into the vulgar error of crediting Descartes with the assertion, which 
that philosopher was far too acute to make, that the ' soul ' literally 
pulls and pushes the pineal gland. 

Professor Fullerton's own theory of parallelism is worked out with 
remarkable ingenuity in what are perhaps the best chapters of the 
whole book, and approaches very closely to that recently promulgated 
by Professor Miinsterberg. According to his doctrine, we must be 
content to say simply that there is a ' point-for-point ' correspondence 
between certain physical processes in the brain and the psychical proc- 
esses of mental life. But we must not say that the psychical processes 
are effects of the bodily processes, nor yet that the psychical 
states are themselves causally related when their bodily counterparts 
are cause and effect. Causal relations hold only between physical 
processes, and therefore neither between the bodily and the mental, nor 
between mental events themselves. At first sight, this looks like simply 
falling back upon the fact of psychophysical concomitance as such, as 
an ultimate peculiarity of the real world, a position which, in psy- 
chology at any rate, might be fully defensible. But, as metaphysi- 
cians, we have surely to face a difficulty when we thus break up what 
comes to us in our experience as a single world into two such mutually 
exclusive parts as a realm of bodies, which goes on its own way entirely 
self-supported and self-determined, and a realm of minds, which are 
there, but appear to exercise no influence on the rest of existence by 
their presence. Professor Miinsterberg, indeed, has a reply to the 
problem how two such heterogeneous realms can possibly be taken for 
one ; he maintains throughout that both realms are the product of an 
artificial and unreal transformation of the concrete facts of experience 
into sets of scientific symbols ; but there is nothing in Professor Ful- 
lerton's preceding discussions to show that he has any doubt that the 
constructions of physics and psychology are other than concrete reali- 
ties. And the ' point-to-point ' correspondence on which he insists 
raises a further doubt as to the self-consistency of his doctrine. If it 
really exists, then between two mental processes which are the coun- 
terparts of two cerebral changes themselves related by a law of invari- 
able sequence there must clearly be a similar relation of sequence. 
Now Professor Fullerton has in his fifteenth chapter identified causal 
relation with uniform sequence. Hence it seems to follow that mental 
processes must be causally related. It is true that on occasion Profes- 
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sor Fullerton appears to deny that mental processes have a position in 
time, but as he speaks of their 'coming into existence at a given 
moment,' and tells us emphatically that consciousness 'gradually 
emerges, ' this denial must clearly not be pressed. To say nothing of 
the consideration that, if there is not a temporal correlation between 
mental and bodily states, the whole system of correspondences estab- 
lished by the psycho-physicist rests in the end on the empty air. 

There is much that is interesting and suggestive in Professor Fuller- 
ton's fourth part, where he discusses the evidence for the existence of 
other minds, and for that of God, and the relation between mechanism 
and teleology. But I do not find that incidental passages of excellent 
sense remove the doubts raised in my mind by his whole scheme. I 
do not, for instance, feel sure that his mechanical interpretation of the 
physical order admits of his validly using the argument from analogy 
to justify a belief in other minds than his own. If there is no philo- 
sophical absurdity in the view that physical nature, the actions of the 
human body included, is a pure mechanism, what ground have I to 
suppose that the purposive behavior of another man's body is evidence 
for crediting him with a mind ? What is the worth of an analogy 
which rests simply and solely on consideration of the single case of 
myself? You must not reply that where we find intelligent purpose it 
is safe to infer the presence of mind ; for, on the author's hypothesis, 
the mind which is correlated with my body has no influence whatever 
on the course of my body's behavior. It merely happens to be found 
there along with the body. 

Similarly with the case of God. Professor Fullerton, as I am glad 
to see, attaches more weight to the argument from design than to any 
form of the ' ontological ' proof, and is commendably anxious to dis- 
tinguish proofs which aim at the establishment of a real ' God ' from 
those which seek to demonstrate a mere philosophical ' Absolute. ' 
With his conclusion that belief in God is a matter for legitimate 
faith, and not for logical demonstration, I cordially agree. But I can- 
not help asking what part is left for a genuine ' God ' in Professor Ful- 
lerton's system. Clearly he cannot recognize such a God as a supreme 
controlling and directing mind, for by his mechanical postulates the 
world neither needs nor can receive direction and guidance. If there 
is a God, he would seem to be compelled to play the part of a mere 
supernumerary spectator of the world-machine's operations. Pro- 
fessor Fullerton, indeed, seems to hold that, in recognizing that the 
machinery of itself sometimes brings about results which fit in with 
our preconceived desires, he has left enough teleology in the world to 
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satisfy any reasonable man, and possibly he thinks God may well be 
content with what suffices reasonable men. I suspect, however, that 
most of us desire a great deal more for ourselves, and I feel sure that 
the Theists among us will raise much more exacting demands on 
behalf of God. 

I must not omit to add that the chapter on Free Will and Deter- 
minism is quite the feeblest in the book. The rational believer in 
freedom will find there the merest caricature of what he holds. Pro- 
fessor Fullerton appears to think that by merely refuting the theory of 
a motiveless and irrational liberum arbitrium indiffer entice he has 
shown the truth of the Determinism which asserts that human will is 
rigidly determined causally by 'antecedents.' Of the logical difficul- 
ties inherent in this conception, though they are none of them novel, 
he has no perceptible inkling. He does not even deal with the con- 
sideration, which ought to occur spontaneously to an intelligent pupil, 
that, in saying that action is causally determined by circumstances and 
character, we are forgetting that character is not antecedently given 
us as something already there before moral action begins. The full 
discussion of the problem, and the philosophical justification for the 
view that there is in a real sense an element of indetermination in 
moral action, requires, to be sure, a logical analysis of the concepts of 
causation and determination which goes far beyond anything that Pro- 
fessor Fullerton has undertaken in his previous chapters. Still he 
really ought not to give his reader the notion that there have never 
been any other positions in philosophy than those of the Determinist 
and of the ' Free- Willist. ' 

I ought to mention that Professor Singer furnishes the work with an 
interesting note on the physical order, and that the typographical 
execution is in general excellent. I note, however, that on p. 344 the 
name of P. G. Tait is misspelled 'Tate', and that eight lines lower 
down ' phenommal ' is a misprint for ' phenomenal. ' A book which 
contains so many interesting incidental discussions would also have 

profited by an analytical table of contents. 

A. E. Taylor. 
McGill University, 
Montreal. 

Psychology : An Introductory Study of the Structure and Function 
of Human Consciousness. By James Rowland Angell. New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1904. — pp. vii, 402. 

Although there is no dearth of able works on psychology in English, 
the number of clear and intelligible text-books in the subject, suited 



